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"WHITE WINGS" 
By Birge Harrison 



Birge Harrison — Poet Painter 

By CHARLES LOUIS BORGMEYER 



WHEN I was in Paris last year, 
Alexander Harrison asked me 
why I did not write about some of 
our American men, who were just as good 
artists, often better, than those of whom I. 
wrote. My explanation was that the Amer- 
icans were good, strong, lusty fellows, and 
to make a mistake in speaking of their aims 
and ideals might prove embarrassing to me, 
if not physically painful, while my friends, 
the French artists, seldom either read or 
spoke English and there was a wide mar- 
gin for explanations, if any unpleasantness 
arose. He assured me that only a very 
amateurish critic would be so thin skinned 
as to fear what a mere artist might think, 
say, or do, and at any rate, he would guar- 



antee that his brother Birge would never 
do worse to me than leave me severely 
alone if I offended. That seemed reason- 
ably safe, so I approached Mr. Birge Har- 
rison with a dictagraph concealed in my 
pocket and this is the substance of our 
many talks: 

Naturally one thinks, give a man a 
chance to talk about his work to a sym- 
pathetic listener and he will talk that list- 
ener deaf, dumb and blind. But no such 
thing! His aims and ideals are the last 
thing a man who really has them will gush 
about. I dragged what I could from poor 
Mr. Harrison and he must have thought me 
an awful bore. I tried to get him to tell 
me why he did this and that, what he 
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meant to do in such and such cases. Every 
gentle art of cross-examination I knew of 
was brought to bear, so that I might get a 
glimpse of the inner workings of his mind. 
I often grew so interested that it inter- 
fered with the workings of my invisible 
dictagraph, and many of the interesting 
side lights were lost. I tried to get him to 
tell me which works, then surrounding us, 
appealed to him most strongly. But he had 
so strong a conviction that no creative ar- 
tist could be an adequate judge and critic 
of his own work that I left that lead as 
hopeless. I had wanted to shift that re- 
sponsibility onto his shoulders, but found 
I must shoulder it myself. 

I did not waste much time on family 
connections, early life, etc., although it was 
fascinating to hear him speak of his fath- 
er, who was a Philadelphia merchant, a 
man of broad and liberal culture, an ac- 



complished linguist, a musician and a pas- 
sionate lover of flowers and of all things 
beautiful in nature. He was also an en- 
thusiastic gentleman-farmer, dividing his 
time between his city counting-house and 
his farm in the environs, where he carried 
out some of the very earliest experiments in 
genuine scientific farming. 

It was upon this farm in Germantown 
that the three brothers, Alexander, Birge 
and Butler passed their boyhood days. A 
close friend of the Harrison family at this 
period was the distinguished engraver, John 
Sartain. He was a most sympathetic and 
kindly critic of the boys' early efforts; and 
it was doubtless his confidence in their gen- 
uine artistic vocation which prompted the 
elder Harrison to urge his sons, one after 
another, to -adopt painting as the serious 
profession of their lives. This was certain- 
ly a very unusual attitude for any parent to 
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THE HEIGHTS AT LEVIS 
By Birge Harrison 



assume at that time, and it at least hints 
at the source of the marked temperamental 
quality which has given to two of the 
brothers so distinguished a position among 
the painters of the latter half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Alexander, the eldest of 
the three, has been known for thirty years 
as one of the foremost marine painters of 
the age. Birge was the second of the trio; 
Butler the youngest, and possibly the most 
talented of the three — unfortunately died 
before his art had reached its full maturity. 
As a boy, Birge Harrison, with his in- 



separable companion (sketch-book) in 
hand or pocket, haunted the studios of the 
few artists of note who at that time lived 
in Philadelphia. There was the famous 
Sully, for instance, who was still painting 
valiantly at 90; William T. Richards, who 
Birge Harrison thinks has never been sur- 
passed as a draughtsman of the sea ; Ham- 
ilton, another marine painter, and Peter 
Rothermel, whose vast picture of the Bat- 
tle of Gettysburg made a sensation in its 
day. 

It was not until 1874 that Birge Harri- 
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son settled down to serious study and then 
he entered the school of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts. From there he 
went to Paris in 1876 with John Sargent, 
who had come to Philadelphia in that year 
to visit certain relatives residing in the old 
Quaker City. When they reached Paris, 
Sargent and he entered the atelier of Caro- 
lus Duran, where they were fellow students 
of Abbott Thayer, Will Low, Theodore 
Robinson, Carroll Beckwith and the late 
Frank Fowler. At the mention of the 
names of this advance guard of that bril- 
liant group of young Americans, who first 
gave us a national standing in the world 
of modern art, I forgot all about aims and 
ideals, and enjoyed the reminiscences like a 
kid listening to Indian stories. A little later 
they were joined by such men as Augustus 



St. Gaudens, John Alexander, Tryon, Tar- 
bell, Arthur Hoeber, Robert Reid, John 
Twachtman and many others whose names 
have since become famous over two con- 
tinents. 

I ran across something the other day that 
Arthur Hoeber wrote about this particular 
period of Birge Harrison's career. He said 
"No more delightful, hard-working crowd 
of artistic men perhaps were ever gath- 
ered in the four walls of a studio, than this 
care-free group of Americans, Englishmen 
and Frenchmen. There were delightful 
summers spent at Grez, that paradise of the 
artist, down in the department of the Seine 
and Marne. There Mr. Harrison was for- 
tunate enough to pass a season with Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson and Mrs. Osborne, the 
lady who was subsequently to become the 
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wife of the novelist. She was sojourning 
there with her daughter, who later became 
Mrs. Strong. So too, "Rob" Stevenson was 
of the party, and the days as well as the 
nights were idyllic. The winters in the old 
Carolus class in the rue Notre Dame des 
Champs were thoroughly enjoyable. The 
days were supplemented by afternoons in 
the famous Cour Yvon that met from four 
to five o'clock in the Hemicycle, in the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts. Here drawing was 
done by the more advanced men and com- 
petition was great. 

"Four years after going to Paris, that is, 
in 1880, Birge Harrison achieved his first 
success with a picture entitled November. 
This represented a Normandy peasant girl 
standing in a young woodland. It was a 
delightful composition; painted entirely in 
the open as the Plein-air School was in full 



vogue. Later the French Government 
bought this work and it now hangs in the 
Museum at Marseilles. It was for this pic- 
ture that the artist received a medal at the 
Universal Exposition of 1889, whither it 
was sent by the authorities of that South- 
ern Seaport." 

Just at this rhoment, at the very open- 
ing of his career, and when success seemed 
assured to the young painter, his health 
gave way, and he was forced to abandon all 
serious work. Then followed a series of 
nomadic years, during which his only ar- 
tistic product was a series of illustrations 
for articles on travel written by himself. 
His wanderings led him more than once 
around the world, and included leisurely 
travel in many far lands. He touched all 
of the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean and spent some time in India, Aus- 
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"ON LAKE CAYUGA" 
By Birge Harrison 



tralia and the South Seas. He passed two 
years among the Pueblo and Navajo In- 
dians in Northern New Mexico, and finally 
settled for five years at Santa Barbara, in 
Southern California. These ten long and 
apparently unproductive years were not! 
all wasted, for when with improved health 
he finally took up his work again, it was 
with a broadened vision and a mind en- 
riched. The period of seeming idleness was 
in reality a period of incubation. His ar- 
tist's eye had been always on the alert, 
studying, observing, comparing and sifting. 
Besides this, he had acquired a catholic 
habit of mind which counted for much in 
the development of that later and finer art 
upon which his future reputation as a 
painter will stand. 



From California Birge Harrison re- 
turned East in 1896, settling in Plymouth, 
Mass. It is from this year therefore, that 
we must date the beginning of his career 
as a painter of American Landscape. 

He was at once fascinated by the beauty 
of the New England winter, especially 
when all nature was glorified and transfig- 
ured by the white beauty of the snow. To 
him this was a never ceasing wonder and 
delight. He saw it with the fresh vision of 
a child, who for the first time opens its eyes 
upon the world. To him the snow was not 
white only, but took on the wonderful tones 
of azure, of mauve and of pale and ethereal 
rose and amber. He painted it as he saw it, 
in the opalescent radiance of dawn, in the 
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golden glow of sunset, or under the pale 
mystery of twilight skies. 

Just about here I shall need to rely on 
what others have said of Birge Harrison's 
work and on my own impressions. His 
modesty, refused to allow him to say what 
he must know to be true, for you cannot 
make me believe that a man, artist or arti- 
san, does not know when he deserves "Well 
done;" he may fool himself into thinking a 
second-best is first-best, but when he sees 
his first-best, he knows. The original talent 
he showed in his snow pictures caused 
them to receive almost immediate recog- 
nition. The keynote of his work was the 
love of beauty, but this, most fortunately, 
was backed by craftsmanship of the first 
order. His long training enabled him to 
place his impressions upon canvas with ad- 
mirable simplicity and directness, without 



fumbling or uncertainty in his technique. 

A close scrutiny of his canvases reveals 
the fact that he has command of all the 
methods of the impressionist and the lum- 
inarist school, but his technique is never 
obtrusive. It is the beauty of the scene 
itself which first appeals to us in one of 
his pictures, and it is only a second and 
much more sophisticated examination 
which shows us the process by which his 
atmospheric unity is achieved. Millet once 
said that technique should never open shop 
for itself; that it should always hide itself 
modestly away behind the idea to be ex- 
pressed. In the work of Birge Harrison's 
later period this first law of all truly great 
art is never transgressed. 

For him it is the intrinsic beauty of the 
subject, the effect or the mood to be ren- 
dered which is of the first importance, and 
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"NEW YORK CITY FROM THE RIVER" 
By Birge Harrison 



he holds any technique bad which ob- 
trudes itself between that and the observer ; 
and that technique is only truly great which 
is sufficiently great to make us unconscious 
of its presence. Valasquez's work is pre- 
eminent not because its technique is ap- 
parent on the surface, but on the contrary, 
just because with him the method retires 
modestly into the background, and one sees 
first of all the somber Spanish Grandees 
or the sober and beautiful children living 
and breathing upon his canvas. 

Birge Harrison is catholic in regard to 
the selection of subjects for his brush. In 
this he appears to be governed solely by the 
one word "beauty/' and all that word im- 
ports and implies. In his own book on 
landscape painting he has stated his creed 
upon this matter so admirably that I can- 



not do better than to quote his own words : 
"Nature," he says, "is not all beautiful by 
any means, but why should we choose to 
perpetuate her ugly side? I believe it to be 
one of the artists' chief functions, as it 
should be his chief delight, to watch for 
the rare mood when she wafts aside the 
veil of the commonplace and shows us her 
inner soul in some bewildering vision of 
poetic beauty. I should not care personally 
to hold a brief for the opponents of this 
view — nor should I know, how to sup- 
port it." 

In this it will be seen that he is at odds 
with that large group of artists whose slo- 
gan is "Art for Art's sake." And in this 
connection he goes on to say : "When I was 
a student in Paris away back in the seven- 
ties, a group of young artists who were 
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at that time making some stir in the art 
world, asserted, with a great deal of un- 
necessary noise and bluster, that good paint- 
ing could glorify the most revolting sub- 
ject; the subject was nothing, the crafts- 
manship everything. I remember that I 
was temporarily caught up in the swirl of 
the movement, and that, for a time, I ran 
with the shouting iconoclasts. The mem- 
ory of this makes me still lenient with any 
youngster who raises the old cry, false as 
it is. It is a phase, one of the growing 
pains of adolescence, which is normal and 
to be expected. If we only remember this, 
we shall have no cause for worry. I be- 
lieve that every young painter must, at 
some time, worship at the shrine of tech- 
nique, just as every youth who is to grow 
up to true and generous manhood must, at 
some period of his boyish career, be a so- 
cialist. But it is a sign of mental atrophy, 
of arrested development, when the youth 



or the artist fails to graduate out of this 
chrysalis stage." 

Mr. John E. D. Trask, a director of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, writ- 
ing of Birge Harrison's art in Scribner's 
magazine, makes particular note of the 
marked lyrical quality of his work. "If 
Birge Harrison had not become a painter/' 
he says, "he would have been a poet. In 
all of his recent work one finds bigness of 
theme combined with simplicity of presen- 
tation, and through it all runs a deep cur- 
rent of sentiment, governed by an appre- 
ciation of the mechanical limitations of his 
medium, which makes for proper restraint. 
Always there is strong reserve in color and 
always there is beautiful balance in com- 
position; indeed, I feel that it is the pic- 
turesque unity of his canvases that gives 
them their strongest hold upon his audi- 
ence. Less emotional than music, more 
sensual than verse, painting combines and 
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"A DAY OF FOREST FIRES" 
By Birge Harrison 



harmonizes something of both, and in the 
blending of realism and idealism Birge 
Harrison is very happy. Consider such a 
canvas as his Plymouth Harbor in Winter 
— and it is most largely by the winter land- 
scape that he has become known. Surely 
this chilling picture of scarcely broken ice- 
fields is realism, yet how thoughtful is the 
composition; with what certain care the 
painter has found the means of conveying 
that which in the subject was most moving 
to him. The wise proportion between sea 
and sky; the delicately suggestive outer 
line of the harbor, culminating in the tiny 
high light which marks the distant light- 
house, all play their part; while the ap- 
parently accidental ribbon of gleaming 



open water leads with precision 'up to the 
shining moon/ making of the whole not 
only a realistic study of the snow and ice 
under certain given conditions of light and 
atmosphere, but an appealing expression of 
the spirit of the winter night. 

"Consider again The Hillside Farm. Here 
too, simplicity of line and form are used 
as aids to the color scheme with telling 
effect. A lonely moonlit cottage, a little 
line of fence, a third of the canvas only 
spared to the earth, and this third bisected 
by a barren road- — how little on which to 
build a picture! But above and beyond is 
the sky, vast and intangible, its great 
sweep emphasized by stars dimmed by the 
unseen moon. Herein shows the artist. 
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that he gives us this simple scene that we 
feel we have often seen or fancy that we 
may have often seen, yet know that never 
have seen it with such delicate precision, 
or with the sense of solemnity and magni- 
tude in which it is here presented." 

It is extremely difficult for any one who 
is conversant with Birge Harrison's land- 
scape work to believe that he began his 
career as a figure painter. Yet such is the 
fact. All of his early successes were 
achieved with pictures of figures posed in 
the calm light of the studio. Indeed, at 
this time he even painted portraits and had 
some little success in that line. Then one 
day he took his model out of doors under 
the trees, and thus quite casually turned 



the whole trend of his career, for from that 
moment it was decreed that he should be- 
come a painter of landscape pure and 
simple. 

In The Return of the May Flower, which 
is here reproduced, we have a characteris- 
tic example of this transition period. It is 
distinctly a figure picture in which, with- 
out question, the human interest is intended 
to predominate. 

Alone upon the beach stands the figure 
of a Puritan girl who reaches out in long- 
ing towards the ship on the far horizon 
which doubtless bears away to England her 
lover and her hopes. The landscape in this 
picture is of the simplest and most sum- 
mary character, just an expanse of sand 
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'•DOWN THE ST. LAWRENCE" 
By Birge Harrison 



overgrown with beach-grass and wind- 
swept bushes, the sea beyond ; in the dis- 
tance a clump of scrub pines looming dark 
against the sky. There is barely sufficient 
to tell the story and to give relief and 
prominence to the single figure in its flow- 
ing black mantle. Yet the canvas itself 
bears witness to the fact that the painter, 
even at this early date, was more interested 
in the landscape background than in the 
figure, which was the ostensible motive of 
the picture. The latter, it is true, receives 
conscientious treatment. It is well drawn. 
It is good in line, in movement and in ex- 
pression, but the chief interest of the pic- 
ture lies, nevertheless, in the landscape. 
This embodies an effect that the painter 
has almost unconsciously caught and placed 



upon the canvas. He was already fascin- 
ated by the beauty of nature's elusive and 
poetic moods, and although he was at that 
time probably unaware of the fact, his fig- 
ures were destined to grow ever smaller 
and smaller, of less and still less impor- 
tance, until they finally disappeared alto- 
gether from his canvases. 

If we compare this early work with any 
one of his later pictures we cannot fail to 
see the strong kinship that exists between 
them. In spite of the somewhat careful and 
exact technique of the young craftsman, 
who is as yet not quite certain of his 
means, the aesthetic intention of this pic- 
ture differs little from that which we find 
in those later poetic canvases wherein the 
full-fledged artist gives his message to the 
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world with perfect assurance and convic- 
tion. In this early picture, just as in his 
later work, the intention was to render the 
mystery and the sentiment of nature, to 
which his mind is ever peculiarly vibrant. 
Birge Harrison's passionate love for the 
white beauty of the snow has led him very 
far North at times. During several winter 
seasons he made his headquarters in and 
around the picturesque old city of Quebec. 
He has also spent weeks in the logging 
camps close to the Arctic Circle. But this 
latter experience added little apparently to 
the sum of his artistic achievements, for 
the lonely grandeur of nature's primitive 
moods did not appeal to him. His art is 
intimately human in all its affiliations. If 
the figure has now disappeared from his 
canvases one always feels that it was pre- 



viously present and that it may appear 
again at any moment. This atmosphere of 
human life, though doubtless an uncon- 
scious expression of the painter's mind, 
gives to his picture a subtle yet far reach- 
ing charm. He is the loving interpreter of 
nature as softened and subdued to human, 
use, and he takes always for his motive 
some simple scene in which nature has, as 
it were, been humanized by the touch of 
man. There is scarcely any phase of civil- 
ized nature that Birge Harrison has not 
attacked at one time or another, from old 
pastures and winding roads, hay ricks and 
moss grown cottages, rivers and streams 
and harbors (almost invariably with boats 
or some evidence of human life) to the 
teeming city streets. He approached each 
theme with the true poet's vision, and be- 
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-'THE OLD INN AT COS-COB" 
By Birge Harrison 



cause of the very sincerity of his approach, 
adds to each much of his own personality. 
Thus indeed, and thus only, can any true 
work of art be produced, for, as he says, it 
is the personality which makes the art. ''Re- 
member," he once said, in speaking to his 
own students, "that art is nature as the 
artist sees it, and it is no more possible 
for two human beings to see nature in the 
same way than for the same two people to 
have exactly similar features. As our 
brains vary, so do our points of view. Cling 
desperately to your own vision therefore, 
accept no advice, take no criticism that 
does not harmonize with it. In this way 
only, can you hope to be original. Turn the 
mind to nature like a mirror and let it re- 



flect exactly what is thrown upon it. He 
who attempts to improve upon nature either 
lacks judgment or is endowed with a con- 
ceit so colossal that there is no health in 
him. Be reverent before nature and honest 
with yourself and your art will ring true 
every time. All of you, it is true, will not 
sing the song of the nightingale because 
you are not all born nightingales, but the 
black bird's lay is sweet, and the thrush 
and the oriole fill the woods with melody. 
Even the homely robin and the linnet have 
modest little notes of their own which are 
pleasant to the ear of a dewy April morn- 
ing. Of all the songsters in creation there 
is only one, I believe, whose lay is uni- 
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v e r s a 1 1 y condemned — and that is the 
parrot." 

It seems as if in and about the old city of 
Quebec itself Birge Harrison found his 
best inspiration. During the winter of 19 10 
he had the good fortune to inhabit a tower 
room in the Chateau Frontenac, that most 
beautiful of hostelries, which clings like 
a swallow's nest to the cliffs above the pic- 
turesque old city. The front windows of 
this circular apartment looked down over 
the snow-laden roofs of the lower town, 
and on across the vast St. Lawrence to the 
heights of Levis on its further shore ; while 
the windows to right and left commanded 
the ice-bound river for many miles both up 
and down stream. Here he secured the mo- 
tives for a remarkable series of pictures (a 



number of which we reproduce). In these 
canvases the scene or motive varies little 
from one picture to another. In each it is 
a panoramic or bird's eye view of the great 
river with portions of the lower town, or 
the wharves in the immediate foreground; 
yet, owing to the varying moods under 
which this same motive is rendered, no two 
of these pictures are at all alike. Of course 
it is impossible by means of black and 
white illustrations to adequately convey 
this difference to the reader, for much, 
very much, depends upon the color-tone in 
pictures of this character, varying as it 
does from the silver-gray of dawn, in Sun- 
rise on the St. Lawrence to the deep blue 
of midnight in The Moonlight. But even 
without the color any sympathetic observer 
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"CHRISTMAS IN QUEBEC" 
By Birge Harrison 



will see clearly that it was with the mood 
under which the scene was rendered, rath- 
er than with the scene itself, that this poet- 
painter was concerned. While not so inti- 
mately human as some of his earlier pic- 
tures, this St. Lawrence series does, never- 
theless, give in a very true sense the full 
measure of Birge Harrison's art, for they 
are one and all true "mood" pictures. 

If we care to separate the art of the 
world into its three natural divisions — rep- 
resentation, interpretation, decoration 
— B i r g e Harrison would certainly be 
classed as one of the foremost living ex- 
ponents of the second category. But just 
as a decorative painter of the first order 
must be competent both to represent and 



interpret, so the work of the poet-inter- 
preter must be decorative in form and true 
to nature in the sense of simple and direct 
representation of the scene depicted. The 
subjective must be based upon the objec- 
tive. Any attempt at personal expression 
in art which is not founded upon knowl- 
edge and sound training leads into the 
slough of artistic worthlessness, and it is 
in this quicksand that very many potential- 
ly fine painters have gone down and been 
lost forever. Impatient of delay, overborne 
by the urgent push of temperament crying 
out for expression, they never acquired 
either the knowledge of nature or the sound 
craftsmanship upon which all art, which is 
to endure, must be built. Unless indeed, we 
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must accept the post-impres- 
sionist, cubist, futurist-move- 
ments as the coming aesthetic 
expression of the human race. 
In that case, the less of knowl- 
edge and the less of training, 
our artists acquire, the better, 
for neither will be needed. 

It is characteristic of Birge 
Harrison's art that in but a 
single one of his Quebec group 
of winter pictures — The Low- 
er Town, Quebec — is the snow 
painted under its ordinary 
white aspect. In this canvas it 
at least approximates to 
whiteness, where it lies heavy 
upon the picturesque roofs of 
the old houses in the imme- 
diate foreground. But even 
here on close scrutiny the pig- 
ment will be found to carry 
subtones of pearl and opal, 
which are not apparent upon 
the first cursory examination. 
The truth is that Birge Har- 
rison is above all and before 
all a colorist, and he there- 
fore sees beautiful color-har- 
monies where the ordinary in- 
dividual would never think of 
looking for them. Herein lies 
one of the chief functions of 
the artist in this world of 
ours, that he shall, through 
the medium of his art, show 
forth to the man in the street 
the beauties that lie all about 
him in nature, and which, for 
some reason, the average mortal does not 
see. 

In Madison Avenue in Winter and The 
Flat-iron After Rain, we have two of the 
painter's characteristic city scenes. In both 
of these canvases the moment selected is 
that of early twilight, when the lights are 
just twinkling out, and the hard edges of 
the buildings are lost or softened in the 
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"FIFTH AVENUE IN WINTER" 
By Birge Harrison 



evening haze. In Madison Avenue in Win- 
ter, the graceful Metropolitan Tower rises 
through a blur of snow at the end of the 
perspective, and the wind has drifted the 
white particles in graceful pattern across 
the foreground roadway. A few pedes- 
trians are plodding homeward through the 
drifts, and one feels irresistibly the sense 
of winter and of gathering dusk. In The 
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"COTTAGES, MOONLIGHT" 
By Birge Harrison 



Flat-Iron After Rain, the hazy middle dis- 
tance is taken up by the ghostly bulk of the 
hugh sky-scraper, whose towering height is 
borne in upon us all the more forcibly be- 
cause it is cut off half way up by the edge 
of the frame, thus proving, once again, that 
in art a thing merely suggested has far 
more value than a baldly stated fact. 

Unquestionably, it was the mystery of 
the twilight hour that most strongly gripped 
the artist when he painted these two pic- 
tures, but the decorative side of the prob- 
lem was neither forgotten or neglected. 
The balance of form and line — the pattern, 
in a word — is fluent and admirable in both 
of these canvases. This is particularly true 
in the case of The Flat-iron, where the 
curving lines of the wagon-tracks on the 
wet pavement serve a fine decorative pur- 
pose. Were it not for these graceful curves 
the upright lines of the tall building would 
have proved far too rigid and insistent. 
When this picture was first exhibited a dis- 
cerning critic observed that here for the 



first time in the history of the world the 
mud on the pavements of the city streets 
had been carefully drawn and made to con- 
tribute to the beauty of a work of art. 

In Woodstock Meadozvs in Winter, we 
huve perhaps one of Birge Harrison's most 
important snow scenes. Here the same con- 
cern for graceful line and decorative bal- 
ance of form was obviously present in the 
painter's mind ; in spite of the still more 
obvious fact that his chief and controlling 
interest in the canvas was again the mood, 
in this case a winter twilight with the pale 
radiance of an unseen moon reflected in the 
winding stream. Note how naturally the 
graceful lines of the stream lead up to the 
snow-laden building on the right of the 
canvas, and how inevitable it was that this 
building should stand just where we find it 
— upon the right of the picture and not 
upon the left. In this case it is particularly 
unfortunate that the reproduction can give 
no hint of the color of the picture, for the 
tones of pearl and opal in the snow con- 
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trasting with the palest and most diaphan- 
ous yellow in the moon's reflection, make 
up it's principal charm. 

While never trenching upon the artistic 
domain . of his brother Alexander, while 
making no special bid for the title of Ma- 
rine painter, Birge Harrison nevertheless 
has painted a certain number of sea-pieces. 
In these canvases, however, as in his paint- 
ings of the city streets, in his snow scenes 
and in his Quebec series, he was true to 
his own special vision of nature. In prac- 
tically everyone of his marines, therefore, 
it was once again the mood which appealed 
to him. The fact that the moon shone over 
the water in his Moonrise in Charleston 
Harbor and in Moonrise Off Santa Bar- 
bara was only of importance to him be- 
cause the water made possible a beautiful 
shimmering reflection, which was both in- 



teresting in form and exquisitely opales- 
cent in color. 

In his marines we find no attempt to 
render the overwhelming power of the 
sea as we see it in the dynamic canvases of 
Winslow Homer or Charles H. Woodberry. 
On the contrary, he is drawn here as else- 
where to the tender and poetic side of na- 
ture, rather than the dramatic. He loves 
her best in her gentler moods, and he 
chooses, by preference, that time of day 
which is fullest of the poetry of the out- 
door world. It is possibly this which ex- 
plains the fact that in his quest of material 
for his brush he has confined himself to no 
one phase of nature, no one prescribed set 
of motives ; that he cannot be classified and 
labelled as a landscape painter, a marine 
painter, a snow painter or a painter of city 
streets. He is a painter of "effects," and 
he accepts quite impartially any subject 
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which offers itself, provided only that it is 
glorified or enriched by the tender touch 
of one of nature's more poetic moods. 

For some years Birge Harrison resided 
at Woodstock in the Catskill region of New 
York, and a fair proportion of the pictures 
which accompany this article were painted 
in the commodious studio which he built 
there for himself. If it seems strange that 



so few of the motives 
of these pictures are 
drawn from the sur- 
rounding region of 
mountain and valley 
it should be explained 
that he still makes 
frequent trips to Que- 
bec, to Charleston or 
to the coast of Massa- 
chusetts, and that for 
many years it has 
been his custom to 
paint entirely from 
memory, making only 
a careful drawing of 
his subject from na- 
ture and trusting to a 
well-trained memory 
for the color and ef- 
fect of his pictures. 
He holds that only 
thus can the soul, the 
essential beauty of 
any subject be seized 
by the artist and fixed 
upon canvas. 

Speaking of this 
side of his art, he him- 
self has said : "I seri- 
ously question if any 
really great landscape 
was ever painted in 
the open, direct from 
nature. I believe that 
the final picture must 
be always painted 
from memory. A pic- 
ture painted wholly 
from nature must necessarily be lacking in 
the synthetic and personal quality which is 
the distinguishing mark of all great art. 
Of course one must paint what one sees, 
but one must see with the mind as well as 
with the eye. The true vision means not 
only the power to see and to recognize 
beauty, but the power to see it stripped of 
all vulgarities and in-essentials, the power 
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to see the soul of the thing and to grasp its 
essential beauty, for every landscape has a 
soul as well as a body. Its body is our 
great rock-ribbed mother earth, with her 
endless expanses of fields and hills, of 
rivers and surging seas. Its soul is the 
spirit of light, of sunlight, of moonlight, of 
starlight, which plays ceaselessly across the 
face of the landscape, veiling it at night in 
mystery and shadow, painting it at dawn 
with the colors of the pearl-shell and bath- 
ing it at midday in a luminous glory. To 
this, and to the ambient and all-enveloping 
atmosphere, with its clouds and its mists, 
its rain and its veiling haze, are due the 
infinite and ever-shifting moods of nature. 
He who paints the body alone may be an 
excellent craftsman, but the true artist is 
he who paints the beautiful body informed 
and irradiated by the still 
more lovely and fascinating 
spirit. The painter who lacks 
this greatest of all gifts, or 
who, having it, fails to use 
it, might just as well scrape 
his palette and close his color- 
box, for his message to hu- 
manity will not be worth the 
telling." 

There are two things that 
Birge Harrison will talk 
about, even write about. The 
"mood" in painting is one, 
and the other is the Wood- 
stock School of Landscape 
Painting that he founded 
near his Catskill home. To 
be exact it is the landscape 
department of the Art Stud- 
ents' League of New York. 
The establishment of this suc- 
cessful school was a violent 
hobby that he rode for a pe- 
riod of five years, and takes 
an occasional canter upon to- 
day. He himself holds the 
successful building up of this 
little group of seven students 



to a schcol of over 150 serious men and 
women to be the most important and valu- 
able work of his life. Although we may 
not entirely agree with him in this, it was 
certainly a notable achievement and one 
which is sure to prove of inestimable value 
to the future of American art. 

In riding his hobby he has arrived at the 
conclusion, as he stated with conviction in 
an address delivered recently before the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters at 
its annual convention in Philadelphia, that 
before twenty-five years were over Amer- 
ica would hold first place among the art- 
producing nations of the world. 

I have found much of interest and value 
in his printed talks on landscape paint- 
ing, talks that he delivered before the 
Woodstock School. He has the great gift 
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of being able to impart what he knows in 
vivid, picturesque, inspiring language. Here 
are a few of the bits scattered through the 
book that I remember: 

"Treat nature with respect and affec- 
tion, but don't let her rule you." 

"Be courageous ; always dare to the limit 
of your knowledge and just a little be- 
yond." 

"You must show conviction if you would 
convince others. The public will pass by 
the man who says T think' and stand rapt 
before the picture of the man who says 'I 
know/" 

"Aim to tell the truth, but if you have to 
lie (in art) lie courageously. A courageous 
lie often has more virtue than a timid 
truth." 

"Stick to your own vision if you would 
rise above the throng." • 

"Stand aloof and force your note, your 
own personal note ; but first of all, be sure 
that you have something to say, for an 
empty boast awakens only a smile and a 
bluff is soon called." 

No one can read anything that Birge 



Harrison has written without realizing that 
he is a gifted master of the art of wood 
painting as well as a master of the brush. 
It must be conceded that Birge Harrison 
has practiced as he has preached insofar 
as he counsels the firm adherence to one's 
own individual vision of nature, for no 
painter of this generation has stood more 
aloof from the general crowd of the paint- 
ing fraternity, has more simply and sin- 
cerely followed the lead of his own per- 
sonal genius than Birge Harrison. His 
work is truly original. It is not indeed of 
the "smashing" or what might be termed 
"Sunflower Art," the kind that strikes the 
visitor first on entering a public gallery, 
but it is beautiful with a far subtler and 
finer kind of beauty. It is rather like the 
modest and delicate primrose which hides 
itself away under a hedgerow by the way- 
side. Having once discovered one of his 
pictures amid the hurly-burly of a gen- 
eral exhibition, one returns to it again and 
again with ever-growing pleasure and de- 
light. 



